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Archibald Henderson, Shavian 
Biographer Extraordinary: 


An Eightieth Birthday Salute 


Dr. Archibald Henderson, Kenan Professor Emeritus of Mathematics 
at the University of North Carolina and Shavian Professor-at-large to 
the world, will be eighty years old on June 17. As scientist, historian, 
biographer, scholar, teacher and critic he has won acclaim; however it is 
as critic and historian of modern drama, and particularly as biographer 
of G.B.S., that THE SHAW BULLETIN salutes the man who has been 
called both “Shaw’s Boswell” and “Shaw’s Columbus.” 


Henderson and Shaw: Plain Facts 


and Brilliant Answers 


by Brooks Atkinson’ 


On the evening of February 24, 1903, Archibald Henderson felt, 
as he puts it now, as if he had passed through “a shower bath of cosmic 
rays.” For the first time in an otherwise prudent life, he had seen a com- 
edy by George Bernard Shaw — You Never Can Tell, put on by some 
student actors in Chicago. 


No man to keep a bright secret, Mr. Henderson immediately got 
to work on background material and wrote his first article on a subject 
that has fascinated him ever since, “The Present Vogue of Mr. Shaw” 
(Reader Magazine, 1904). In that same year he set about writing Shaw’s 
biography. It looked like a simple job for an industrious enthusiast. 
Mr. Henderson wrote to Shaw to ask for biographical information. 

Always amenable to projects involving publicity, Shaw accepted Mr. 
Henderson’s proposal and set about putting it into its proper perspective. 
“Keep on the lines of Boswell’s Johnson, Lockhart’s Scott, not to mention 
Plutarch,” he replied. Later in the correspondence he added Gibbon 
to his gallery of suitable models. He saw the biography in terms of a 
history of the intellectual and artistic life of the era, in which it seemed 
likely that Shaw would emerge as the central figure. 

It was not until 1911, after a visit to Shaw and prodigious labors, 
that Mr. Henderson completed his authorized biography, George Ber- 
nard Shaw, His Life [thirty-nine years before he died] and Works. Since 
then Mr. Henderson has published Table Talk of G.B.S. (1925), Is Ber- 





Mr. Atkinson is drama critic for The New York Times. His remarks are based on 
a review originally published in The New York Times. 
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nard Shaw a Dramatist? (1927), Bernard Shaw: Playboy and Prophet 
(19382) and George Bernard Shaw: Man of the Century (1956). He has 
also published Lines on the Cubic Surface and A New Geometrical In- 
terpretation of Einstein's Special Relativity Theory, for until he retired 
in 1948, Mr. Henderson was professor of pure mathematics at the Uni- 


versity of North Carolina. He has a “polygonal mind,” his scientific 
colleagues say. 


Since he will only be eighty years of age next month, his newest 
biography may not be his last word on the subject. But it might well be. 
He can hardly do better and no one can write another without using 
this one as source book. It is 969 pages long. It weighs four pounds on 
the bathroom scales, or approximately, for the bathroom scales are not 
exactly legible. 

Mr. Henderson’s one-volume encyclopedia is not only informative 
and many-sided but consistently entertaining. After Beatrice Webb and 
Shaw had, on one occasion, discussed the Poor Law at a public meeting 
in Edinburgh, Miss Webb threw the meeting open for questions: “If 
you want a brilliant answer, ask Mr. Shaw, she said. “If you want 
a plain statement of fact, ask me.” Mr. Henderson’s thick book is full of 
plain facts and brilliant answers. 

Although Mr. Henderson is the authorized biographer and a Shavian 
of renown, he is no sycophant. He has a mind of his own. His training 
as a pure mathematician gives him an illuminating point of view. He 
is not dazzled by Shaw’s glib exegeses of scientific theories, and he 
knows a half-truth when he sees it at the center of a verbal explosion. 
Since the main facts of Shaw’s career are widely known, it might be 
sensible to review some of Mr. Henderson’s personal attitudes toward 
the Shaw legend. 

For instance, he is aware of the importance of a statement made to 
him in a letter in 1904: “In all my plays my economic studies have 
played as important a part as a knowledge of anatomy in the works 
of Michaelangelo.” If it were not for his passionate involvement in Fa- 
bianism, particularly in his first half-century, Shaw’s plays would not 
have had the originality and conviction that made ian so startling 
in the day of the Scribe dramatic formula. As a Fabian he was con- 
stantly on the platform. Fabianism gave him a platform in the drama. 


Mr. Henderson knows that “matter never has been and never will 
be the criterion in works of art,” and he is not much impressed with 
Shaw’s vision of a new, rational world. “He never succeeded in organ- 
izing the philosophy into a coherent and consistent whole,” Mr. Hender- 
son writes. “It is a cold, arid, unattractive world in which the sublim- 
ative principles of love, romance and idealism are replaced by reflection 
and contemplation. It is the religion for a universe of extinct planets 
and a bloodless race of octogenarians with ‘calm mind, all passion spent.’ ” 


Quoting a remark from the second act of Pygmalion, “What is life 
but a series of inspired follies?” Mr. Henderson applies the same criterion 
to Shaw’s work — “a constant succession of inspired follies?” “absurdities 
fired by genius, jests launched by philosophy.” He was the Socrates, 
the Voltaire and the Swift of our age. 


Among his follies were his nine loquacious days in Moscow at the 
age of seventy-five; his admiration for dictators; his Marxian assumption 
that human beings can be manipulated into a happy state by economics. 
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He derived from a generative period in English thought. when a great 
many men and women of hopeful disposition were rebelling against the 
complacence of Victorian thought and economics. By nature he was 
cocksure, quick-witted, extravagant and stimulating. Although he had 
little patience with parliamentary democracy, no one took more advan- 
tage of the democratic right to be wrong. 

Let us not forget that, despite his pose of omniscience, he, too, had 
misgivings. In Too True to Be Good (1932) he wrote with unaccus- 
tomed humility: “I am ignorant; I have lost my nerve and am intimidated. 
All I know is that I must find the way of life, for myself and all of us, 
or we shall surely perish.” He did not find the way. But egotist though 
he was, he put all his gifts on the altar of human welfare, to be used 
according to value. Meanwhile, he radiated electricity. 

Mr. Henderson’s newest book is long and massive. But the Shavian 
electricity crackles all through it. “Cosmic rays,” is Mr. Henderson's 
phrase for that tonic phenomenon. The cosmic rays must have contrib- 
uted to the unflagging intellectual energy that has kept him at the to 
of his several professions these many years. Combining his own sacnath 
with the electricity he acquired from Shaw, he pees to be ready to 
settle down to work on his greatest book about twenty years from now. 


Archibald Henderson: A Selected Bibliography 


of His Writings on Shaw, Drama and Theatre 


by Lucile Kelling’ 


A bibliography of Archibald Henderson’s writings on Shaw to date 
would probably require a medium larger than THE SHAW BULLETIN. 
A complete bibliography of Dr. Henderson’s publications might rival in 
magnitude his behemoth biographies of G.B.S. Below is a chronological 
sampling —a selected list of Hendersonian writings on Shaw and the 
drama and theatre in general. Omitted are almost all book reviews, 
including many significant and extended ones which appeared over the 
years in The Dial, The Yale Review, The New York Herald Tribune 
and other publications. Also omitted (except for two or three) are news- 
paper articles, of which there are hundreds, even though in a considerable 
number of cases the newspaper articles were essays as carefully done 
and often of greater value than some of the articles in magazines. This 
is especially true of the earlier and middle periods of his writing. Need- 
less to say, space limitations have forced the omission of a large number 
of magazine articles which seemed of lesser value, or which contained 
similar material. 

Dr. Henderson has published more than twenty-five books and mon- 
ographs on other subjects, and the articles and reviews he has written 
may be numbered in the thousands. In 1903-1905, under the name 
“Erskine Steele,” he regularly published essays, reviews and articles, 


* Dean Lucile Kelling, of the University of North Carolina’s School of Library Science, 
is also Curator of the Archibald Henderson Collection of Bernard Shaw at the Uni- 
versity’s Louis Round Wilson Library. 








generally under the heading, “Modern Books and Authors.” Many were 
on the theatre, drama and dramatists — Shaw, Yeats, Rostand, Maeter. 
linck, Ibsen, Hauptmann and others. None of these has been included, | 
At this time he was also publishing “A Method for Constructing a Hyper. 
bola, Given the Asymptotes and a Focus,” “The Derivation of the Brian- 
chon Configuration from Two Spatial Point-Triads,” “Harmonic Pairs ip 
the Complex Plane,” and “On the Graphic Representation of the Pro. 
jection of Two Triads of Planes into the Mystic Hexagram.” The same 
thing was to happen later, when simultaneously with books and articles 
on Shaw and the drama appeared books and articles on Mark Twain, 
O. Henry, relativity, North Carolina history, the history of Westward 
expansion, syndicated scientific articles, mathematical research and 
essays written apparently for the love of writing: “In Praise of Bridges,” 
“Beyond Mathematics,” and the like. He is still doing it. 


“Maurice Maeterlinck and the Drama of Suggestion,” The North Carolina University 
Magazine, XXXII (May, 1902), 239-252. 


“Maurice Maeterlinck as a Dramatic Artist,” The Sewanee Review, XII (April 
1904), 207-216. 


“The Present Vogue of Mr. Shaw,” Reader Magazine, IV (June, 1904), 49-53. Also 
in Boston Evening Transcript, May 20, 1904, p. 11. 


“Arnold Daly and Bernard Shaw: A Bit of Dramatic History,” The Arena, XXXII 
(November, 1904), 489-496. 


“Henrik Ibsen and Social Progress,” The Arena, XXXIII (Seavany, 1905), 26-30, 
Also in (North Carolina) University Magazine, XXV (March, 1905), 26-30. 


“Gerhart Hauptmann: Social Idealist, The Arena, XXXIII (March, 1905), 251-257.. 
“Stephen Phillips: Poet and Dramatist,” The Arena, XXXIII (May, 1905), 474-481. 
“The Theater of Edmond Rostand,” The Arena, XXXIV (September, 1905), 225-234. 


“Maurice Maeterlinck: Symbolist and Mystic,” The Arena, XXXV (February, 1906), 
115-124. 


“Oscar Wilde,” The Arena, XXXVII (March, 1907), 225-233. 


“George Bernard Shaw, The North American Review, CLXXXV (June 7, 1907), 
293-305. 


“The Theatre of Oscar Wilde,” Overland Monthly, L (July, 1907), 9-18. 

“The Dramas of Oscar Wilde,” The Arena, XXXVIII (August, 1907), 134-139. 
“George Bernard Shaw,” Deutsche Revue, XXXII (August, 1907), 180-185. 

“The Story of Rimini,” The Arena, XXXIX (January, 1908), 20-26. 

“The Real Bernard Shaw,” Munsey’s Magazine, XXXVIII (January, 1908), 450-456. 
“The Rimini Story in Modern Drama,” The Arena, XXXIX (February, 1908,) 142-148. 
“La Carriere de Bernard Shaw,” La Societe Nouvelle, IV (May, 1908), 186-205. 


Also in English: “The Career of Bernard Shaw,” The Arena, XLI (January, | 
1909), 3-17. 
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“Qscar Wilde als Dramatiker und Mensch,” Deutsche Revue, XXXIII (July, 1908), 
66-82. 


“Bernard Shaw kein Vampyr?” Der Deutsche Vorkampfer, II (September, 1908), 27. 
DRAMA AND OPERA. Vol. II. Boston: Boston Book Company, 1915. Pp. 5-9, 
41-43, 103-106, 116-126. 


“The Philosophy of Bernard Shaw,” Atlantic Monthly, CIII (February, 1909), 
227-234. 


“The Evolution of Dramatic Technique,” The North American Review, CLXXXIX 
(March, 1909), 428-444. 


“New Light on Ibsen,” Twentieth Century Magazine, II (May, 1910), 138-143. 


“Henrik Ibsen as Seen in His Works,” The North Carolina Review, May 1, 1910, 
pp. 1-3; June 5, 1910, pp. 3, 6; July 3, 1910, pp. 7, 12; August 7, 1910, pp. 3, 5; 
September 4, 1910, p. 3. 


“How Ibsen Made His Plays,” The Bookman, XXXI (July, 1910), 492-497. 


“The Most Impressive Spectacle Ever Set Upon a Stage,” The Theatre (Magazine), 
XII (November, 1910), 146-150. 


GEORGE BERNARD SHAW: HIS LIFE AND WORKS. A CRITICAL BIOG- 
RAPHY (Authorized) with 33 illustrations . . . London: Hurst and Blackett, 
Limited, 1911. Pp. xx, 523. 

Same: Cincinnati: Stewart and Kidd Company, 1911. Pp. xxii, 528. 

Same: New York: Boni and Liveright, 1918. Pp. xxii, 528 

“Bernard Shaw on Photography,’ Camera Work, January, 1912, pp. 37-41. 
(From George Bernard Shaw: His Life and Works) 


INTERPRETERS OF LIFE AND THE MODERN SPIRIT. London: Duckworth 
and Company, 1911. Pp. 330. 
Same: New York and London: Mitchell Kennerley, 1911. Pp. 330. 


“Bernard Shaw als Dramatiker,” Deutsche Revue, XXXVI (June, 1911), 355-368. 
Also in Swedish: “Bernard Shaw. Dramatikern,” Finsk Tidskrift, LXIX (June, 
1911), 176-196. 


“The om pens in England. H. Granville Barker,” The Forum, XLV (June, 1911), 
707-724. 
4 -y French: “H. Granville Barker,” Mercure de France, XCVII (1912), 
225-241. 


“Bernard Shaw Intime,” Mercure de France, XCI (June 1, 1911), 449-465. 
“Bernard Shaw and English Socialism,” Charlotte Daily Observer, February 25, 1912. 
“The Drama in the United States,” The North Carolina Review, June 2, 1912, p. 12. 


“August Strindberg (1849-1912). A Biblio aphy. Translations and Criticisms in 
English,” Bulletin of Bibliography, VII Chu , 1912), 41-42. Also in The North 
Carolina Review, September 1, 1912, p. 12. 


a rr The North American Review, CXCVI (November, 1912), 


ening DRAMATISTS. Cincinnati: Stewart and Kidd Company, 1913. Pp. v, 


Same. London;'Grant Richards, Limited, 1914. Pp. iii, 395. 

Second edition. Cincinnati: Stewart and Kidd Company, 1914. Pp. v, 395. 

Third edition. Cincinnati: Stewart and Kidd Company, 1916. Pp. v, 395. 

on edition, [augmented]. Cincinnati: Stewart and Kidd Company, 1918. 
p. v, 429. 

[New edition]. New York and London: D. Appleton and Company, 1926. 
Pp. vii, 479. 


“Real Conversations with Bernard Shaw,” University of North Carolina Magazine, 
XLIII (March, 1913), 123-124. 


“Arthur Schnitzler (1862- ). A Bibliography. Translations, Productions, and 
Criticism in English,” Bulletin of Bibliography, VII (October, 1913), 155-156. 


— 








“The Printed Play: A New Technique,” The Drama, November, 1913( pp. 124-147. 


THE CHANGING DRAMA: CONTRIBUTIONS AND TENDENCIES. London: 
Grant Richards, Limited, 1914. Pp. xii, 321. 
Same. New York: Henry Holt and Company, 1914. Pp. xvi, 321. 


“August Strindberg: Universalist,” The South Atlantic Quarterly, XIII (January, 
1914), 28-42. 


“The Drama Magazine, Retrospect and Prospect,” Drama League of America. Re- 


port on the Fourth Annual Convention, Philadelphia, April 23, 24, and 25, 1914 
pp. 92-97. 


“Bjornstjerne Bjornson (1832-1910). A Bibliography. Translations, Bibliographies, 
and Criticism in English,” Bulletin of Bibliography, VIII (July, 1914), 69-71. 


“Transvaluation of Contemporary .Dramatic Values,” The Drama, August, 1914, 
pp. 434-458 


“The Published Play,” The Drama, May, 1915, pp. 301-306. 


“Introduction: The Drama in America; Bjornson; Schnitzler; Strindberg,” MODERN 
DRAMA AND OPERA. Vol. II. Boston: Boston Book Company, 1915. Pp. 5-9. 
41-43, 103-106, 116-126. 


“Drama in the New Age,” Sky-Land, II (September, 1915) 389-396. 
“The American Drama,” The Sewanee Review, XXIII (October, 1915), 468-478. 


“Introduction,” A FALSE SAINT (L’ENVERS D’UNE SAINTE) by Francois de 
Curel, translated by Barrett H. Clark. Garden City, New York: Doubleday, 
Page and Company, 1916. Pp. i-xiii. 


“America and the Drama: A Forecast,” The Texas Review, I (January, 1916), 
2 9. 


“American Drama and the European War,” The South Atlantic Quarterly, XV (Octo- 
ber, 1916), 319-326. 


Editor of THE PRINCE OF PARTHIA, A TRAGEDY, by Thomas Godfrey. Boston: 
Little, Brown and Company, 1917. Pp. 189. 


“Thomas Godfrey, American Dramatist. Carolina Days,” Everywoman’s Magazine, | 
(June-July, 1917), 19-24. 


“The og Drama: A Survey, “The Sewanee Review, XXVI (April, 1918), 
228.240. 


“The Modern Drama as a Social Force,” The Southern Review, I (April, 1920), 9-12. 
“The Drama — After the War,” The South Atlantic Quarterly, XIX (July, 1920), 
65 


“The Drama of the Future,” The Southern Review, I (July, 1920), 16-19. 


“Bernard Shaw Talks of His ‘Saint Joan,” The Literary Digest International Book 
Review, II (March, 1924) 286-287, 289. 


TABLE-TALK OF G.B.S. CONVERSATIONS ON THINGS IN GENERAL BE- 
TWEEN BERNARD SHAW AND HIS BIOGRAPHER with portraits. London: 
Chapman and Hall, Limited, 1925. Pp. xi, 191. 

Same. New York and London: Harper and Brothers, 1925. Pp. vi, 162. 

Same in German. TISCHGESPRACHE MIT BERNARD SHAW. Berlin: 
S. Fischer Verlag, 1926. Pp. 118. 

The “Dialogues’ appeared in 1924-1925 in various magazines, including: 
Preussische Jahrbucher (1), Die Neue Rundschau (2), Harper's Magazine (2), 
The Bookman (N.Y.) (1), The Century Magazine (1), The Fortnightly Re- 
view (3), The Forum (1), and Revista de Occidente (1). 


“George Bernard Shaw—Intime,” The Reviewer, V (January, 1925), 42-50. 


“Early Drama and Professional Entertainment in North Carolina,” The Reviewer, 
V (July, 1925), 47-57. 
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“The Universal Shaw, The New York Times, Spee 13, 1925, Section 8, p. 2 
Also: “Bernard Shaw’s World Conquest,” Theatre Guild Bulletin, I1 (Novem- 
ber, 1925), 68-77. 


“Henry Arthur Jones, Dramatist: Self-Revealed,” The Virginia Quarterly Review, 
I (October, 1925), 321-337. 


Also in The Nation and the Athenaeum, XXXVIII ( December 5, 1925), 349-350; 
XXXVIII (December 12, 1925), 398-399. 


“George Bernard Shaw Self-Revealed,” The Fortnightly Review, CXXV (April 1, 
1926), 433-442; CXXV (May 1, 1926), 610-618. 


” 


“George Bernard Shaw: Legend and Man, 
LXXV (January, 1927), 48-58. 


“My Friend Bernard Shaw.” A series of nine syndicated articles published in Eng- 
lish and American newspapers, January-March, 1927. Numbers I, VI-VII, and 
VIII reprinted in part: 

“Bernard Shaw, the Man,” The Golden Book Magazine, IX (January, 1929), 
40-42. 

“Bernard Shaw on Women and Children,” The Golden Book Magazine, IX 
(February, 1929), 75-77. aa 

“Bernard Shaw’s Vision of the Future,” The Golden Book Magazine, IX ( March, 
1929), 91-93. 


“The Real Bernard Shaw,” The Virginia Quarterly Review, III (April, 1927), 177- 
189. 


“Shaw as a Prize Winner,” Brentano's Book Chat, VI (May-June, 1927), 25-27. 


“Thomas Godfrey. The First American Playwright and Our First Carolina Play- 
maker,” The Carolina Play-Book, I (March, 1928), 9-10. 


IS BERNARD SHAW A DRAMATIST? A Scientific, but Imaginary Symposium in 
the Neo-Socratic Manner: Conducted by Bernard Shaw’s Biographer, Archibald 
Henderson. New York and London: Mitchell Kennerley, 1929. Pp. 33. 


Also: “Is Shaw a Dramatist? A Debate in which George Bernard Shaw An- 
swers his Critics in Authentic Utterances Selected by his Biographer,” The 
Forum, LXXXII (November, 1929), 257-261. 


CONTEMPORARY IMMORTALS. New York and London, D. Appleton and Com- 
pany, 1930. Pp. xii, 208 “George Bernard Shaw,” pp. 83-96. 


“The Thalian Association,” The Carolina Play-Book, III (March, 1930), 5-6. 
“Immortals: Contemporary or Temporary,” The Agora, I (November, 1930), 3-4. 
“The First Carolina Players,” The Play-Book, IV (March, 1951), 5-12. 


“Foreword,” CAROLINA FOLK COMEDIES, edited with an Introduction by Fred- 
erick H. Koch. New York: Samuel French, 1931. Pp. xxxi, 311 
Also: “Creative Dramatic Experimentalism,” The Carolina Play-Book, IV 
(September, 1931), 69-73. 


BERNARD SHAW: PLAYBOY AND PROPHET. Authorized. New York, London, 
D. Appleton and Company, 1932. Pp. xxxii, 871. 


“Bernard Shaw: Big Noise or Flash-in-the-Pan?” The Westminster Magazine, XVII 
(Winter, 1932), 15-18. 


“A oe Imbroglio. Shaw—Terry—Irving—Craig,” The Archive, XLV (January, 
933), 5-10. 


“John Galsworthy,” The Westminster Magazine, XXII (Spring, 1933), 21-36. 


“Bernard Shaw as a World Power,” The Carolina Play-Book, VI (June, 1933), 
46-49. 


Editor of The Carolina Play-Book, VIII (September, 1935); also contributed three 
articles: “Receives the Palm,” 69-70; “Anniversary Letters,” 71-78; “Koch,” 87-92. 


The American Review of Reviews, 


[— 2 








“Bernard Shaw at Eighty: The 1937 Bergen Lecture,” The Yale University Libran, 
Gazette, XII (October, 1937). 


“Theatre Festival,” The Carolina Play-Book, XII (December, 1939), 97-99. 


“Foreword,” AMERICAN FOLK PLAYS, edited with an introduction by Frederick 
H. Koch. New York, London: D. Appleton-Century, Inc., 1939. Pp. xxxi-xlyj, 


“Freddy Folkplay,” The Carolina Play-Book, XIII (June, 1940), 99-101, “Greetings 
and Tributes—selected,” 40-51. 


“Strolling Players in Eighteenth Century North Carolina,” The Carolina Play-Book, 
XV (March, 1942), 24-26. 


ae ee Play Maker,” The Carolina Play-Book, XVI (March-June, 1943), 
27-33. 


Guest editor of The Carolina Play-Book. “Pioneering a People’s Theatre.” Memorial 
Issue. June-September-December, 1944. 


eae Bernard Shaw,” ENCYCLOPAEDIA BRITANNICA (14th ed.), XX, 469- 


Editor of PIONEERING A PEOPLE’S THEATRE. Chapel Hill: The Universi 
of North Carolina Press, 1945. Sesquicentennial Publications. Also contributed: 
“Foreword,” pp. v-vi; “Scholium Scribendi,” pp. 20-27. 


“George Bernard Shaw and Communism,” The Carolina Quarterly, I (Fall, 1948), 


“Arms and the Man,” COLLIER’S ENCYCLOPEDIA (1950), II, 268; “Back to 
Methuselah,” II, 645; “Candida,” IV, 463; “George Bernard Shaw,” XVII, 518- 
a “Mand and Superman,” XIII, 82; “Saint Joan; “A Chronicle Play,” XVII, 
272. 

“Creative Evolution,” The Shaw Bulletin, I (February, 1951), 4-5. 


“Bernard Shaw and France: Gaelic Triumph or Gallic Repulse?” The Carolina Quar- 
terly, II] (March, 1951), 42-56. 


“Shaw’s Stature,” Queen’s Quarterly, LVIII (Spring, 1951), 14-22. 
“Where Shaw Stands Today,” The Shaw Bulletin I (Autumn, 1951), 1-6. 


“Cola 7 Collections of Shaviana in the U.S.A.,” The Shaw Bulletin, I (May, 
2), 7-9. 


“Shaw vs. Shaw,” The Shaw Bulletin, I (May, 1952), 15-16. 


ee r Fall-Off of the Shavian Empire,” The Shaw Bulletin, I (Summer, 
953), 8-13. 


“Mark Twain and Bernard Shaw,” Mark Twain Journal, Bernard Shaw Memorial 
Number, Summer, 1954, pp. 1-3. 


“Shaw and Shakespeare,” The Shaw Bulletin, I (September, 1954), 1-6. 

“Bernard Shaw’s Novels: And Why They Failed,” The Dalhousie Review, XXXIV 
(Winter, 1955), 373-382. 
Also in The Shaw Bulletin, I (May, 1955), 11-18. 


“Biographer’s Breviary,” The Shavian, Number 7, July, 1956, pp. 15-18. Also in 
The Shaw Bulletin, I (November, 1956), 1-3. 


“Shaw’s American Public: At Home in Every Medium,” The Manchester Guardian, 
July 26, 1956, p. 5. 


GEORGE BERNARD SHAW: MAN OF THE CENTURY. New York, Appleton- 
Century-Crofts, Inc., 1956. Pp. xxxii, 969. 
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The Garnetts, The Fabians and 
The Paradox Club 


by Stanley Weintraub’ 


The Paradox Club, a forgotten youthful novel by Edward Garnett, 
provides an unusual perspective into the early days of the Fabian Society, 
and particularly into its most fluent member, Bernard Shaw. The youn 
novelist was the son of Richard Garnett, author, literary historian a 
Keeper of Printed Books in the British Museum. The Paradox Club, 
written in 1886, when this hereditary man of letters was eighteen, was 
Edward Garnett’s first serious effort at fiction. It was the year he met 
his wife-to-be, then Constance Black, who later as Constance Garnett 
helped introduce Russian literature to the English-speaking world by 
her translations of Turgenev, Dostoevsky and Tolstoy. By 1886 she 
had become librarian at the People’s Palace, Mile End Road, in London’s 
East End, and had set up housekeeping with her two younger sisters 
in Fitzroy Street, not far ds the residences of Edward Pease and Ber- 
nard Shaw, stalwarts of the fledgling Fabian Society—which often met 
in Pease’s rooms at 17, Fitzroy Square. 

Edward, seriously interested in the twenty-four year old Constance 
in spite of the disparity in ages, actively demonstrated his intentions 
by securing a job with publisher T. Fisher Unwin, rapidly becoming a 
reader for the firm. Constance had recently joined the Fabian pnen 
and used to take her newly acquired swain (whom she was already 
taking seriously) to Fabian meetings, but Edward viewed the sober 
socialists with irreverence, frequently embarrassing Constance by laugh- 
ing at the wrong times. 

The Fabian Society was important to both of them, but in different 
ways. To Constance it meant the initiation of numerous friendships 
and rivalries. To Edward it meant an intriguing glimpse into a society 
with which he (although later considered a aaa of the intellectual 
Left) had little sympathy. The opportunity to observe the Fabians gave 
him the chance to exercise the inherent Garnett critical instinct. 

Constance not only became friendly with the attractively hirsute 
Bernard Shaw, but with Sydney Olivier (Webb’s associate in the Col- 
onial Office), Graham Wallas, Ramsay MacDonald, Edward Pease (Sec- 
retary of the Society), and Pease’s sister Dora, and was soon elected 
to the Executive Committee. Briefly, she also became an intellectual 
influence in the group to rival the more outspoken of the Potter sisters, 
Beatrice, later Mrs. Sidney Webb. She attracted Shaw, who soon con- 
fided to her that he would marry her if he could afford to do so, but 
an improvident marriage would injure his career. Constance’s friendshi 
with him cooled: Shaw had not known it, but she considered herse 
engaged to Edward and fully intended to marry her young swain—even 
if at first she had to support him’ 


‘Dr. Weintraub, editor of THE SHAW BULLETIN, teaches English literature at 
The Pennsylvania State University. 
*David Garnett, The Golden Echo (London, 1954), pp. 8-9. 
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Though St. John Ervine, cataloguer of Shaw’s romantic interests of 
this era (from Shaw’s papers and diaries), details relationships with 
such famous females as Annie Besant and Florence Farr, and such for- 
gotten ones as Grace Gilchrist and Geraldine Spooner, he makes no 
mention of Constance Black. The affair’s history, however, does not rest 
entirely on her account of it to her son, for David Garnett discovered 
that Shaw did not forget the incident. “In 1938,” Garnett writes, “I had 
lunch with him and his wife. He came to the door of his flat alone to see 
me out and just before he said good-bye to me he remarked: “I would 
have married your mother if I could have afforded it, but I was very poor 
in those days.” 

G.B.S. fully intended to make his mark in literature, and had no 
intention of letting marriage chain him to the job of family provider 
before that happened. It gave him pause to observe mushrooming in 
East London “rows of ‘little brick boxes inhabited by clerks in tall hats 
supporting families on fifteen shillings a week”— especially since his 
income as a novice professional journalist for the year before had been 
L117°. He had also written five unsalable novels by then, one of 
them published — at a meager shilling a copy. All the others but the 
first were just then beginning to reach serial publication in the not 

uite respectable form of padding for the struggling radical journals of 

e period. Nevertheless, it was an audience. Although his interest in 
women was then sharply on the rise, he optimistically did not let them 
stand in the way of his literary prospects. 


Not as flattered as other female Fabians would have been, Constance — 


still did not find the Shaw incident sufficient reason to leave the group. 
Though she finally resigned from the Society in the eighteen-nineties, 
there was never any breach or quarrel between Shaw and the Garnetts 
— even after publication of Edward’s novel — and Shaw frequently vis- 
ited them at The Cearne when he stayed nearby with Kate and Henry 
Salt or the Oliviers.’ 

Edward Garnett, during his first year of acquaintance with the 
Fabian Society (and Constance), had found it to be fruitful fictive ma- 
terial. He did as much listening as laughing, making mental notes all 
the while. The result was The Paradox Club, a jejune novel published 
in 1888, when he was twenty. It was a sketch, valuable now for its con- 
temporaneousness, of “a rather grotesque society” perhaps more Pea- 
cockian than Fabian, in which Constance and Edward are the only 
recognizable figures, although the author's son believes Martell may 
well be Shaw." 

In the novel Nina (Constance) and Patrick (Edward) — long-time 
friends — meet in London by accident. She takes him to meet her friends 
in the Paradox Club, an organization of intellectuals and pseudo-intellec- 
tuals, male and female. with advanced views on all the issues of the 
eighties. Thenceforth the book is a series of encounters between the 
two, principally at Club gatherings, which finally result in declarations 


* St. John Ervine, Bernard Shaw: his life, work and friends (London, 1956), p. 157. 

* David Garnett, p. 9. 

* Bernard Shaw, “My Mother and Her Relatives,” Sixteen Self Sketches (London, 
1949), p. 16. 

* Ervine, p. 148. 


* David Garnett, unpublished letter to Stanley Weintraub, Huntingdon, England, 


12 March, 1955. 
* David Garnett, letter to S. Weintraub. 
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of mutual love. The novel seems less a frame for discussion of the Fabians 
than the Society itself (through the fictional Club) is a frame for Gar- 
nett’s re-creation of the romance of Constance and himself. In both 
cases, Bernard Shaw (or his novelized counterpart) is a close friend 
of Constance prior to Edward. 

At one point in the novel Martell-Shaw prefaces a comment by “My 
publisher tells me .. .,” possibly the 1886 self-advertisement of the 
newly published author of Cashel Byron's ew who is, as Mar- 
tell, also described bluntly as an attention-seeker and coiner of para- 
doxes, as well as the most obvious egoist in a society of egoists.” To 
throw the reader slightly off the scent, Garnett portrays Martell as black- 
haired, dark and handsome, while painting the Shavian red beard upon 
a Scottish member, Mr. McWhirter; however when Patrick (Edward) 
asks how Martell spends his time, he is answered, “He spends most of his 
time going about the country, lecturing on Socialism.”” The fictional 
Shaw, circa 1886, also speaks on “scientific Socialism” at the Paradox 
Club, intoxicated by his own eloquence, “forgetting that he was speaking 
to a dilettanti Club, and not to the Northern miners. . . .” 

An interesting sidelight on the obvious taste for social satire Shaw 
had been displaying in his novels and on the platform — and Garnett’s 
acute ear for Shavian conversation — is shown in an informal discussion 
at a Club meeting on “What is the pleasantest thing you know?” 

“Yours is propaganda, I suppose?” said Patrick, turning to the 
Socialist. 

“Not at all,” answered Martell; “mine is a Society journal. I love 
Satire, and these papers are living satires on the age.” 

Provoked into a discussion on scandal by the discovery of his relish 
for scandal-sheets, Martell continues: 

“The reason why a man hates scandal is that, when he hears 
other people’s failings being discussed, he knows that his turn may 
come next. . . . Scandal is the salt that keeps Society from putrefy- 
ing. If our friends did not pry into all our affairs, and if we were 
sure of not being found out, what records we should all have! What 
passions we should not gratify if our friends were as obtuse as our 
enemies.” 

“These papers make us take such an unhealthy and low view 
of mankind,” began Lofthouse [the poet of the group]. 

“Since we know in our hearts how much weaker and meaner, 
and more dishonest we are than our friends think us,” replied 
Martell, “we may be pretty sure that they are much baser than we 
think them.” 

The author of The Paradox Club did well as reader at Fisher 
Unwin’s publishing house, and may have been involved again with 
Shaw’s fortunes two years later — the same year that the novel was pub- 
lished. By that time Shaw had achieved some fame as Corno di Bassetto, 
music critic for The Star, a London evening newspaper. As a result 
publishers who had earlier rejected his novels now expressed interest in 
his future output. But G.B.S., loyal to his earlier work, offered Casselis 
Cashel Byron’s Profession. Cassells showing no enthusiasm, Shaw then 





*Edward Garnett, The Paradox Club (London, 1888), p. 50. 
“Edward Garnett, p. 55. 

"Edward Garnett, p. 57. 

“Edward Garnett, pp. 152-538, 154. 
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offered the novel to Unwin, who showed no interest either. On Novem. 
ber 19, 1888, Shaw wrote again to Unwin, almost in the same breath 
swearing off novels and offering the publisher another. Probably Unwin 
had suggested Shaw’s writing a new novel as a polite means of rejecting 
Cashel Byron. Nothing at that time could have aroused less enthusiasm 
on Shaw’s part. But his letter to Unwin ended with a new suggestion: 

“IT have just had a pretty novel running through Our Corner 
you ought to read if you ever come across the volumes of that mori- 
bund magazine; but it would be of no use to you professionally, 
Love among the Artists is the name. When you are tired of saleable 
novels, and want to read something really dainty, you will find it 
the very thing for you.”” 

Shaw later sent three ponderous volumes of Our Corner to Unwin 
so that he or his readers could examine the novel. But lightning failed 
to strike. Garnett, as publisher’s reader, may not have been personally, 
or even indirectly, responsible, although he was with Unwin at the 
time, and Unwin’s firm had published his Paradox Club that year. Later, 
he was to use his position to do as much as any man of his day to en- 
courage promising literary talents — “to find quality almost before it was 
evident, and certainly before it was mature,” discerning future greatness 
in Conrad, Galsworthy, W. H. Hudson and D. H. Lawrence.” 

But Garnett himself never was a success at fiction or (his real love) 
drama, making his reputation as editor and critic. The ultimate irony 
of a turnabout came early in the nineteen-twenties. Garnett’s last play 
was The Trial of Jeanne d Arc. “He spent many years studying the sub- 
ject,” his son David recalled later, “and finally wrote his play and was 
sending it to the managers when Shaw announced that he had com- 
pleted Saint Joan. This made it impossible for Edward’s play to be put 
on for a run.”” G.B.S., who had unwittingly helped inspire Garnett's 
first creative effort, had also unwittingly doomed what may be his finest 
to obscurity. 


“Ervine, p. 196; and Archibald Henderson, George Bernard Shaw: Man of the Cen- 
tury (New York, 1956), p. 120. 


“Frank Swinnerton, The Georgian Literary Scene, rev. ed. (London, 1954), pp. 
192, 194. 
“David Garnett, p. 135. 


COMING IN THE SEPTEMBER NUMBER: 


“Romain Rolland and George Bernard Shaw” — a study of the rela- 
tionship between G.B.S. and a significant twentieth century man of 
letters, including their correspondence. 
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Shavian News Notes 


Deciding In re Shaw’s Will Trusts, Mr. Justice Harman of the Chan- 
cery Division of the High Court of Justice held on February 20, 1957, 
that funds accruing to the estate of G.B.S. cannot be applied to the 
testator’s project of revamping the English alphabet into a phonetic one 
of forty characters. The sea | of the litigation on January 16 had a 
setting and dialogue Shaw himself might have envied. 

“And who appears for the poor alphabet?” asked Justice Harman 
of the assembled solicitors. 


“The Attorney-General, my Lord.” 


The action on the will was brought to the Chancery bench by the 
secondary beneficiaries of the trusts: the British Museum, the Royal 
Academy of Dramatic Art and the National Gallery of Ireland. The 
attorney-general, arguing for the trustee, contended that the alphabet 
trusts were established for a charitable and educational purpose. The 
judge held that it was doubtful that the trusts were in fact charitable: 
that the value of such an alphabet as a public benefit was too much in 
doubt, and that it “would involve a change in the law of the land.” Such 
objects, the court concluded, “have never been considered charitable.” 
Extended accounts of the case and the decision are cited in the Contin- 
uing Check-list of Shaviana. 


The Otto Preminger-Graham Greene screen version of SAINT JOAN 
was scheduled to have a May premiere in France, with showings ‘else- 
where to follow. Mr. Greene writes: “Naturally to adapt it to the screen 
a good many changes have to be made but none of these are against 
the spirit of the play. Cuts and readjustments are necessary and a certain 
amount of what the films call extra dialogue, but I hope you will find 
that the extra dialogue is all written in the same spirit as the rest of the 

lay and it is my hope that only the most ardent Shaw devotee will 
fetect the inserted lines!” . 


With filming in progress on THE DEVIL’S DISCIPLE, yet another 
play by G.B.S. has been announced for screen treatment. Guthrie McClin- 
tic will direct his wife, Katharine Comell, in a production of CANDIDA. 
Shooting is expected to begin in London this summer. THE DEVIL'S 
DISCIPLE, a Hecht-Lancaster production, co-starring Sir Laurence 
Olivier, Burt Lancaster and Montgomery Clift, was under way in March. 


A limited off-Broadway run of an unusual Shaw bill was presented 
by The Stage Society, opening at the Tempo Playhouse on February 18, 
1957. The plays, agreeably acted, were the once-controversial O’FLA- 
HERTY, V. C. and PRESS CUTTINGS. 


A strange controversy erupted in West Berlin at the end of March 
as to whether a proposed production of MAJOR BARBARA in Leipzig, 
East Germany, by a state-supported West Berlin theatre company would 
aid the cause of communism. Several West German newspapers viewed 
the planned performances by the Schiller Theatre as dangerous. BZ, a 
West Berlin newspaper, commented: “The play can be looked upon as 
nearly a Communist subject for instruction. It deals with an evil capital- 
ist who makes guns and grenades. . . .” 
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The Berliner Morgenpost said of the play: “It is all highly antiquated, 
articularly in its political, Socialist tendency and in its dialogues re 
erring to war. For today it is Moscow that has delivered arms to Korea 

and Indochina and is now delivering them to the Near East.” 

Ernst Lemmer, a West German cabinet minister, admitted that 
MAJOR BARBARA was “a pleasure to watch,” but warned, “One cannot 
overlook the mental atmosphere into which this play is being placed in 
Leipzig.” Similarly, other West Berliners worried that East German 
communists would assert that the pla —— the West as it is today. 

Otto Zarek, chief of publicity for the Schiller Theatre, countered 
that there was nothing to stop the communists from producing the play 
at any time if they thought it would aid their cause. Further, he pointed 
out, it would be clear to the East German public that the Shaw play 
was chosen on the basis of artistic merit, rather than political motives. 


Colin Wilson, of The Outsider fame, is at work on a sequel dealing 
particularly with major religious figures of the modern era. Tentativel 
entitled Religion and the Rebel, it will have chapters on Boehme, Pascal, 
Newman and others, and will culminate with a chapter on Bernard Shaw. 


A Continuing Check-list of Shaviana 


|. Works by Shaw 

MY DEAR DOROTHEA. New York, Vanguard, 1957. American edition of the 
volume published earlier in England. 

THE QUINTESSENCE OF IBSENISM. New York, Hill and Wang, 1957. A 
“Dramabook” reprint. 

THE SELECTED PLAYS OF BERNARD SHAW, VOL. IV. New York, Dodd, 
Mead and Co., 1957. Uniform with the three earlier volumes, it contains 
MISALLIANCE, GETTING ‘MARRIED, THE GREAT CATHERINE, THE 
APPLE CART, WIDOWERS’ HOUSES, TOO TRUE TO BE GOOD and 
THE MILLIONAIRESS, with the prefaces to each. 

“Shaw’s Guide for Children,” The New York Times Magazine, March 10, 1957, 
pp. 12, 20, 22, 25. Excerpts from MY DEAR DOROTHEA. 


ll. Shaviana — Books 


Bentley, Eric, Bernard Shaw. New York, New Directions, 1957. A revised addition 
“% the cogent critical study first published in 1947 as part of “The Makers of 
Modern Literature” series. Contains a new chapter on “Shaw and the Actors” 
. an appendix, and “addenda” to some of the chapters, bringing them up to 

t 


e. 

Gassner, John, Form and Idea in Modern Theatre. New York, The Dryden Press, 
1956. Includes a section on “Shaw and Realism.” Gassner concludes that “as a 
playwright as well as critic he belongs to realism because he exemplifies the real- 
istic belief that the theatre is the place for the examination of facts and issues 
rather than a place for the service of ‘beauty’ and the worship of “universals.’” 

Low, David, Low’s Autobiography. New York, Simon and Schuster, 1957. The 
memoirs of the famed cartoonist include portraits of Shaw (as well as his 
friends and contemporaries) in both caricature and anecdote. 


ill. Shaviana — Pamphlets and Periodicals 

Barrett, William, “A Plausible Irishman,” Partisan Review, XXIV (Winter, 1957), 
101-05. The present “Shaw boom,” Barrett declares, forces one to “recognize that 
the old man has some kind of vitality that outlives all those other qualities of 
his plays which are so definitely dated. . . . Shaw was no thinker but an 
intellectual and tireless journalist of ideas.” 

Batson, Eric J., ed., The Shavian, Number 8 (February, 1957). The journal of the 
Shaw Society (London). 

(Continued on page 24) 
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An American’s Point of View re The 
Strange Triangle of G.B.S. — 


A Rebuttal 


by Henry Miller 


[Since the act of publication subjects an author to criticism and 
judgment, it is inevitable that book reviews damn as well as praise. For 
the critic, the very form of biographical fiction creates the special prob- 
lem of which criteria may be used in evaluating it — the standards gen- 
erally applied to fiction, or (especially when a significant personage is 
involved) some of the standards of non-fiction as well. The question as 
to whether the scholarly yardstick applied to wy wy 4 may also be 
applied to biography in fictional guise is paralleled by the further ques- 
tion of the validity of a fictional portrait —and whether there is more 
than one kind of validity, other dimensions than the documented, his- 
torical one. 

A recent review in THE SHAW BULLETIN raised these problems 
in relation to a biographical fiction about G.B.S., which the reviewer 
categorically condemned. An opposite and controversial perspective is 
offered in the following rebuttal by Henry Miller, which concerns itself 
both with the specific work involved and with the general worth of the 
biography in a biographical novel. Mr. Miller — a controversial literary 
figure himself — is the author of many works of fiction and social criticism, 
among them Tropic of Cancer, The Air-conditioned Nightmare, and The 
Cosmological Eye. ] 


These remarks are inspired by the strange review of Tullah Innes 
Hanleys’ recent book on Shaw signed by one “Ozy” (THE SHAW BUL- 
LETIN, January, 1957). 

Though written in the form of a novel, the book’ has qualities 
which biographies often lack, particularly when dealing with world 
figures. Oddly enough, it is to a woman we are indebted for the few 
drops of red blood with which the fictive Shaw is endowed. 

As for the “insufferably pedantry” — true or not, this is one of the 
aspects of the real Shaw which seems to us most authentic. Those who, 
like myself, were nourished in their youth by the playwright’s prefaces 
are more willing to believe that the man Shaw may have talked much 
like Mrs. Hanley makes him talk in her novel. ( Britishers use an incred- 
ible language in speaking, as has often been remarked by ee 

To me it seems gross exaggeration to speak of the Hanley Shaw 
“strutting from bedroom to bedroom.” This Shaw is never more human 
and “believable” than in these few bedroom scenes. One certainly could 
not call him a Don Juan or Casanova, or even another Frank Harris. 
And if in bed Shaw is made to act like any other normally sexed male, 
more credit to the authoress! It is not often these days that English 





‘The Strange Triangle of G.B.S. (Boston, Bruce Humphries, 1956 [limited edition] 
and (1957 [trade edition] ). 


——. 








novels give us a chance to observe human beings in intimate embrace, 
Some of us who are not British born wonder indeed if English men and 
women ever stoop to such a vulgar thing as sexual intercourse. Prosti- 
tution may flourish but sexual intercourse is forbidden — in literature. 

As for the “dignity and purposeful genius” of Shaw, it is my impres- 
sion that Tullah Hanley ome these aspects of the man. What 
irritates one in her novel is the talk (largely his own) of Shaw’s genius, 
its demands, its privileges, and so one. There is a difference between 
Blake’s conscious acknowledgment of his great gift and Shaw’s. One 
reveals true self-knowledge coupled with humility before God; the other 
is largely mullarkey. In my twenties I looked upon Shaw as a veritable 
superman. Today I regard him as another British playwright, amusing, 
witty, often sparkling, occasionally brilliant, but by no means a name 
to be coupled with Marlowe, Webster, Ford, or even O’Casey. 

The one damning thing about the novelized Shaw is his intoler- 
ance, which, for all the talk to the contrary, one feels is a strongly British 
trait. This and his inability to cope with a real woman, a flesh-and-blood 
creature. And why, pray, does “Ozy” say nothing of Charrington’s 
basic loyalty to his wile, or of their last years together? This is one of 
the few triangles in which the husband comes off well. For all his 
weaknesses, how much more human and manly Charrington appears 
than the austere, righteous, fault-finding Shaw! Shaw, as the interloper, 
is revealed as a menace, not for the usual reasons but because he failed 
his mistress. Charrington, I should like to say in passing, is almost a 
ringer for one of Claude Houghton’s delightful “bohemian” characters. 
Very, very English, I mean. 

What I wish to stress is this: that a biographical novel, if written 
with sincerity, offers a truer, more significant portrait than a biographical 
study based exclusively on facts and documents. The essence of a char- 
acter is often lost in these serious attempts to adhere strictly to the 
truth measured in terms of facts. After all, what do we know of a man 
from mere facts? If Tullah Hanley had access to documents unknown, 
as hinted in the review, she was definitely not thrown by them. Her 
delineation of the indefatigable work horse and ineffectual lover, though 
a woman’s intuitive view of G.B.S., has a ring of truth which no amount 
of argument and factual evidence will ever successfully down. 

By humanizing Shaw she made him come alive. Where the dead 
are concerned, it is a greater feat to give them life than to preserve the 
halo which surrounds their names. 


SPECIAL STUDENT MEMBERSHIPS 


Special student memberships in the Shaw Society of America at $2.50 
per year, are offered to aie undergraduate students. Member- 
ship includes subscription to THE SHAW BULLETIN. Student appli- 
cations should include college in which the member-to-be is enrolled, 
and college year (1, 2, 3, or 4) . 
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G.B.S.’s Advice to Children of All Ages 


Shavian essence pervades this slender volume, hardly longer than 
its title: My Dear Dorothea. A Practical System of Moral Education for 
Females Embodied in a Letter to a Young Person of That Sex (London, 
Phoenix House, 1956; New York, Vanguard, 1957). Written early in 
1878, when Shaw was twenty-one, it antedates even his earliest novel, 
Immaturity, and proves him to have started his literary career as he 
ended it—a preacher and moralist. Unfortunately, the little treatise 
on religion, morals and filial behavior, addressed to a hypothetical young 
lady of five, has been delayed almost eighty years in publication. 


After the first few pages, which contain enough inflammatory coun- 
sel to render the book unfit for children’s reading rooms in the libraries 
of properly moral communities, the book settles down to sly but sober 
advice, still admirable for most ten-year-olds and a few precocious 
younger folk (and adults, too). After advising Dorothea to ignore the 
platitudes of relatives and religious tracts, Shaw analyses the major 
varieties of mothers, and counsels how to behave under the regimen of 
each. “Be careful,” he cautions, “not to give yourself the habit of taking 
advice.” Yet he neither rejects good mothers nor good advice. 


Proper behavior, Shaw discloses to Dorothea, is often necessary for 
the wrong reasons, and is often couched in euphemism. Hypocrisy (com- 
monly called Manners) “is just like Selfishness. It is _ bad when 
improperly used. “Discontent, he further reveals is a good thing, and 
“would be praised above all things, if people only gave it the credit 
it deserves.” The reason: “You have been. told so often that contentment 
is a good thing, that you will probably feel sorry and disappointed to 
hear that it has no existence. But if you think about it for a minute, you 
will perceive that in reality it would destroy all your pleasure if you 
possessed it.” 


The young G.B.S. also defends other sins, among them Pride (more 
familiarly known as self-respect): 

Pride, which makes us desire to appear to the best advantage 
on every point, is a feeling which should be kept in check rather 
than encouraged. As long as you take pride only in those qualities 

or pay which you possess, you will be the happier for it. But 
unfortunately, you are but too prone to think little of that which 
you have, and to covet what is beyond your reach. . . . Although, 
as I have said, it is apt to lead to certain vices, such as Vanity, Pride 
is a very useful sentiment. It is the main source of Discontent, and 
I have already shown you how excellent a thing that is. 


Another gospel preached to Dorothea concerns the unnatural re- 
spect given by her elders to conformity. She is warned away from 
respect or imitation of people usually labeled “commonplace, ordinary, 
highly respectable.” But since one’s mental processes and mannerisms 
can never resemble another’s anymore than one’s nose can, “This strange 
difference to everyone else need not make you feel uncomfortable or lone- 
ly; for it is your most valuable possession. It is called your Individuality.” 


Other suggestions offered to Dorothea concern almost every phase 
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of her waking hours — the art of keeping one’s temper, of not becoming 
an object of pity or contempt, of when to exercise patience (only “in 
enduring evils that cannot be remedied.”). Politeness engages Shaw's 
attention. She is to learn it because it helps one to appear superior to ~ 
and thus prevail over — unpleasant and disagreeable people. Tyranny, 
too, must * resisted, and more importantly, it must not be indulged in, 
“And before you resent ill-treatment as tyranny,” he warns, “make sure 
that you have not brought it upon yourself.” 


Teachers and schools having been Shaw’s enemies ever since his own 
contact with them, he takes them to task in his postulates. The school- 
mistress is the worst enemy of all. Do as much of your lessons as you 
can without exhausting yourself. Do as much mischief as you can. Never 
listen to religious instruction. 


Concerning religious instruction, the twenty-one year old Shaw 
adds, “I have already promised to write to you on that subject when | 
you are old enough to care about it.” Here may have been the germ 
of that complementary sermon to this one on morality, The Adventures 
of the Black Girl in Her Search for God, written in 1932, when Dorothea | 
should have been fifty-nine. 


The long letter-treatise begins and ends with counsel on religious 
instruction, earlier pages having advised using a white lie when asked 
whether one reads the Bible. Books best fit to read, it is suggested, are 
those one’s elders declare unfit for reading. They should be read when 
no one is looking, for though there are books unfit for adult reading, 
all books are good reading for children. Only one is explicitly suggested, | 
a book Shaw had been profoundly influenced by since first adie it 
at the age of ten, and had unfailingly praised all the rest of his life, 
Bunyan’s The Pilgrim’s Progress. 


As appendix to the slim volume is an editorial note by Stephen Win- 
sten, who relates Shaw’s youthful promptings to produce a treatise on 
the upbringing of children to the “completely anarchic” character of the 
Shaw household. Less adequate is the second thesis, for that the piece 
is “the germinating ground of his genius” is open to doubt. Shaw ends 
his open letter by a reference to himself as an “experimental philosopher.” 
My Dear Dorothea may be his first major experiment in coverage and in 
style compared to such later ventures in moral aphorism as the appen- 
dages to Man and Superman, “The Revolutionist’s Handbook and Pocket 
Companion” and “Maxims for Revolutionists.” 


Accompanying Shaw’s wicked counsel are twenty-one drawings by 
Mrs. Clare Winsten, some of them adequate, many of them delightful 
— without question a complement and an asset to the text, in the spirit 
of the masterful woodcuts by John Farleigh which adorn The Black Girl 


volume. 


It is regrettable that the American edition is offered at more than 
twice the price of the British edition. 
— Mark Bennett 
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Theatre Notes 
Good King Charles Off-Broadway 


It was our misfortune some time ago, having strayed below Four- 
teenth Street, to be a witness to an execution of Arms and the Man. As 
a consequence, we swore against further such rash excursions from the 
compound. It was, therefore, with considerable misgiving, that we again 
journeyed to the provinces. Sprawled across the lower bulge of Man- 

attan, this area abounds with intimate little theatres converted from 

Greek and Ukrainian restaurants and dance halls. In spite of the re- 
tention of some of the original aromas of their previous occupations and 
the occasional slaughter of such innocents as mentioned above, these 
theatres are responsible for some delightful bits of drama unavailable 
elsewhere, even in New York. Of the many offerings, newly born as well 
as resurrected, how fares Shaw? 

Well, at the Downtown Theatre, producers Elizabeth and William 
Landis are to be congratulated for having the company, the director and 
the foresight to present In Good King Charles's Golden Days. That this 
absorbing, charming and lively play should light up the warrens of lower 
Manhattan underscores the jejunity and poverty of the “Big Time” with 
its comic-strip musicals and beggar’s borrowings. 

Written in 1939 in Shaw’s eighty-third year, Good King Charles is 
described by the playwright as “A True History That Never Happened.” 
Called a “conversational piece” by a few over-educated goatherds cos- 
tumed as critics, it is a play in two acts and an epilogue, dealing with 
the dramatic possibilities inherent in an imaginary meeting of King 
Charles II (1630-1685) with the Court artist Godfrey Kneller, philos- 
opher-physicist Isaac Newton, founder of the Society of Friends George 
Fox and, by special invitation, the perihelion of Mercury. 

Shaw pe not resist the laugh-catching appeal of the eccentricities 
of the perihelion of Mercury, but immodestly declared that “Not since 
Shakespear made Hector of Troy quote Aristotle has the stage perpetrated 
a more staggering anachronism.” G.B.S. defended the perihelion intru- 
sion with the assertion that “Newton was not only a lightning calculator 
with a monstrous memory: he was also a most ingenious and dexterous 
maker of apparatus . . . [and] I refuse to believe that Newton’s system 
did not enable him to locate Mercury theoretically at its nearest point 
to the sun, and then to find out with his telescope that it was apparently 
somewhere else.” 

Anachronistic or not, In Good King Charles's Golden Days is a feast 
for famished minds. Included in the menu are such tasty morsels as the 
conflicts between Art and Science, Ritualism and Quakerism, Statecraft 
and plain craft and the rivalries among the Royal Mistresses. Newton’s 
theory of a rectilinear universe is demolished by Kneller’s universe of 
curves in a dramatic exchange that is charged with cosmic stuff. Frank 
Schofield as Newton is admirable as the absent-minded philosopher who 
unhesitatingly marches through an impenetrable forest of logarithms and 
antilogarithms to solve the cost (3 x 7 shillings) of doing the household 
laundry. Quaker George Fox, played with conviction by Philip Matthews, 
inveighs against the Church with a vigorous simplicity, but bends under 
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the forceful Shavio-Kneller logic that the Hand of God may work through 
the hand of an artist or philosopher as well as through a man of God, 
William Landis as Godfrey Kneller, the Artist Incarnate, rises occasionally 
to justify the superb lines given to him, but otherwise crosses and re. 
crosses the stage with accuracy. King Charles, as portrayed by Winston 
Ross, is majestic and emphatic as he alternately commands and cajoles 
his riotous seraglio. William Major as the Duke of’ York is convincingly 
arrogant but a trifle too haughty as the Catholic brother of Protestant 
King Charles. His verbal clashes with Charles on how to deal with 
— and regicides would not suffer in impact by a curtailment of lip. 
curling. 

Tricine out the cast are the ladies — who are themselves amply 
rounded out for their roles. Sasha von Scherler as Nell Gwynn and 
Muriel Dooley as the Duchess of Portsmouth are particularly entrancing 
as coquette and scheming siren. One envies the Good King Charles, 
Geraldine Hanning as the Duchess of Cleveland, Elaine Eldridge as 
Mrs. Basham and Rhodelle Heller as Catherine of Braganza complete 
the cast of this surprisingly impressive production. That the play inun- 
dates the theatre with a flood of sparkling conversations is no way sub- 
merges the presence or performances of the ladies, as they make the 
most of their dialogue opportunities. 

Director Day Tuttle has done a splendid job in injecting his com- 
pany with the spirit of the play, and has further succeeded in spreading 
the contagion to the audience. Credit must also be given to the anony- 
mous benefactor responsible for the inclusion of Shaw’s preface with 
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the playbill — a reward to those considerate playgoers who arrive early | 


and thereby gain backgrounding refreshment. 
— Ozy 


A Shaw Evening at the Grolier Club: 
The Fascinating Foundling and 


Why She Would Not | 


On January 21 the Shaw Society, meeting at the Grolier Club with 


Maxwell Steinhardt presiding, offered two short plays: The Fascinating | 
Foundling and Why She Would Not. Both pieces were directed by Zara 
Shakow, who had previously delighted the members with a fine concert | 


version of Back to Methusaleh. 

The Fascinating Foundling is not “a disgrace to the author,” as Shaw 
jocosely labeled it, but a most amusing bit of Shavian high spirits. Mozart 
called similar ebullient pieces “Les petits riens” or “Musikalische Witze.” 
Trifles? A trifle by a towering genius may be worth a masterpiece by a 


lesser artist. Who would remove Shelley’s witty “Ariel to Miranda” or | 


Dickens’s droll A Christmas Carol from the classic canon? Not that The 
Foundling is a top one-act play in the same class as Great Catherine, 
O'Flaherty, V.C. and Overruled. Still, it is Shaw. 

David Marshall Holtzmann, the Society’s treasurer and learned coun- 
sel, made the play’s background clear by explaining British juridical cus- 
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toms. In England, he told us, the Lord Chancellor has several functions. 
He is the presiding officer of the House of Lords and, as legal head of 
the judiciary system, he is the very symbol or embodiment of the Law. 
Some of his duties, ancient in origin, have become preposterous anach- 
ronisms. Thus he is still, in theory, the “father” of all British orphans, 
though, in practice, his officers deal only with rich orphans and their 
estates. The obsolete trifling with a vital fanine problem provides Shaw 
with the hilarious situation of the play. 


Horace Brabazon, a handsome youth of nineteen, bursts into the 
Lord Chancellor’s office and requests his official father to provide him 
with a stage career, and also with a wife mature enough to steady his 
mercurial temperament. The flabbergasted Chancellor gets rid of Bra- 
bazon only by ordering his clerk to write down the youth’s requirements, 
as if he meant to comply with them. 


Hardly has Brabazon gone when Anastasia Vulliamy enters and 
dazzles the Chancellor and his clerk with her charm and self-confidence, 
until she discloses that she is a foundling brought up in a public institu- 
tion. The Lord Chancellor has no use for a poor orphan and the clerk 
tries to push her out as “a common girl found on a workhouse doorstep.” 
Outraged, Anastasia alters the whole face of things by proudly an- 
Pweie | that she was found on a doorstep in Park Lane. Sensation! 
Chancellor and clerk instantly cringe before the aura of high society 
in which the young lady is now enveloped. Anastasia, just released from 
prison after a sufragette hunger strike, confesses that her jail experience 
has given her two passionate appetites: to eat her fill (which she has 
done); and to marry some “peach” of a young man whom she can mother. 


As if summoned, Horace Brabazon comes back to retrieve a cane 
he left behind him. Eureka! The fascinating foundling is about to em- 
brace him when he balks at marrying a penniless girl. Anastasia promptl 
reminds him that, as a foundling, she will bring him the priceless gift 
of a home free from pestering relatives. Brabazon yields. And so does 
the stately symbol of British Law. Indeed, Shaw’s Lord Chancellor be- 
comes strangely like the gav Lord Chancellor in Gilbert and Sullivan’s 
Iolanthe, who sings: 


“For in my court I sit all day 
Giving agreeable girls away, 
With one for him, and one for thee, 
But never, oh never, a one for me.” 


Thanks to her pleasing voice and personal charm, Melodi Lowell 
was the heroine of both the play and the performance. As Anastasia she 
went for her young man without kid gloves and quite in the dauntless 
style of Ann Whitefield, conqueror of Jack Tanner. And what is wrong 
with that? If, in our society, man uses woman chiefly for his pleasure, 
can we blame woman for using man chiefly for her profit? Anyhow, 
Miss Lowell was irresistible, especially in the play’s big moment when 
she established her Park Lane origin. “Park Lane in every feature!” as 
the Lord Chancellor and his clerk lyrically exclaim. These two players 
gave Miss Lowell the capital support that made the scene a hit. Robert 
Kimberly was an ideal symbol of the Law until Anastasia punctured his 
dignity. Hal Hamilton, as the orphan in search of a stage career, and 
William Loew, as the clerk, wove themselves deftly into the pattern of 
Show’s rollicking “disgrace.” 
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A dramatic reading of Shaw’s last play completed the program. First, 
William Loew read to the audience Dan H. Laurence’s scholarly com. 
mentary published in Theatre Arts. The play followed. 

Why She Would Not is another Shavian play about world better. 
ment. The scenes and characters are both realistic and allegorical; the 
dialogue is singularly swift and muscular; and the theme is treated in the 
light symbolic vein of Farfetched Fables. As in the Fables, the main 
action concerns an attempt to change a bankrupt —_— into a going 
concern. The five dramatic scenes show Serafina White, heiress of Four 
Towers, resisting the radical changes made by Bossborn, a self-made, 
world-improving genius who, like the great Boyg in Peer Gynt, “does 
not fight but conquers.” 

Tennyson’s Arthur said that “the old order changeth, yielding place 
to the new... .” But this passive, automatic view of evolution does not 
appeal to Siegfried-Bossborn. His is a dynamic, creative nature, and he 
firmly, though not cruelly, imposes the new order upon the old. Boss. 
born is a strange, futuristic kind of dedicated man: Without fanfare or 
fanaticism, he unceasingly improves the human scene, because he is 
an unselfconscious instrument of the world’s will or, if you prefer, of 
God’s will. 

Though Serafina is fascinated by Bossborn’s drive to create a better 
world, she loves the picturesque decrepitude of her vast estate, Four 
Towers. True, Bossborn replaces cesspools with scientific drainage, and 
supersedes dusty, ivy-covered gables with clean, perpendicular walls of 
glass. But all her ancestral instincts recoil from these radical changes. 
And as she cannot stand the torture of being torn in opposite ways at 


once, she tries to quiet her inner turmoil by a passionate refusal to ; 


marry Bossborn. 

Melodi Lowell as Serafina and Jack Beauchamp as Bossborn read 
their parts extremely well. Miss Lowell skillfully ranged from baffled 
acquiescence to cold patrician resistance, and Mr. Beauchamp’s tone 
a manner were well-suited to the Caesarian builder of an improved 
society. But an allegoric Shavian play, however free from foggy symbol- 
ism, cannot be driven home by a mere reading. Where far more is meant 
than meets the ear, the players are handicapped, if deprived of such 


indispensable weapons as movement, change of position and gesture. | 


Still, we must not look the gift horse in the mouth. 
Neither play has been given in London or New York by a pro- 
fessional company in public performance. All the more credit to Miss 


Zara Shakow’s pioneering success in achieving a first New York per- 
formance. 


— Felix Grendon 


AUTHOR'S QUERY 


Dr. Dan H. Laurence, Department of English, Hofstra College, 
Hempstead, N. Y., is working on a bibliography of Bernard Shaw, and 
would like to hear from readers about obscure Shaw items. 
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Shavian Dead Letter File 


Year after year booksellers issue sale and auction catalogues, fre- 
quently offering (and quoting from) letters and other manuscripts. 
Across the editor’s desk in this fashion appear letters by or pertaining to 
Shaw. Since sale and auction catalogues are notoriously ephemeral pub- - 
lications, Shaviana appearing in this fashion will be preserved henceforth 
via these pages. To aid in making this a continuing department, readers 
are urged to call similar citations to the attention of the editor. 

In the catalogue of the City Book Auction (Sale No. 650), October 
20, 1954, there appears the text of a letter from Shaw to Thomas Burke, 
under date of October 26, 1916, which suggests that Burke, cognizant of 
Shaw’s opinion on literary censorship, had written for advice after one 
of his books had come into question. Wrote Shaw: 

“Dear Sir: I have read a couple of the stories, selected hap- 
hazard. What on earth did you expect? These stories of lust, mur- 
der, dirt and foul language have their place in literature, but you 
surely don’t contend that they are ‘fit for general circulation’ in the 
sense of the Libraries Committee. Anyhow, you must accept the 
situation. Any father of a family will tell you that he would rather 
deal with a bookseller or book lender who would warn him when 
a book not distinguishable by its title, publisher, or price from or- 
dinary conventional literature, was not eligible as a Sunday School 
prize, than with one who would sell or lend it without comment. 
The fathers of families are within their rights in catering for it; and 
if you don’t like it you must lump it. I can’t do anything; neither 
can you. You ask my opinion on the charge of impropriety. Taking 
the word at its current middle class value I should say there can 
be two opinions about it. Yours faithfully, G. Bernard Shaw.” 


In The Flying Quill, a catalogue of autographs issued by Goodspeed’s 
Book Shop, Boston, for October-December 1955, there is quoted the 
text of a letter from Shaw to a drama critic identified only by the ini- 
tials “A. B. D.” (but who is probably Shaw’s old friend A. B. Walkley, 
to whom Man and Superman is dedicated, and who is pilloried as Trotter 
in Fanny’s First Play). The letter, dated May 11, 1908, apparently was 
in answer to the critic’s request for an advance copy of Getting Married 
to read before he wrote his review of the first performance, a matinee 
at the Haymarket Theatre on May 12: 

“My dear A. B. D. The few typed copies of “Getting Married’ 
that exist have all been heavily overworked; and it has been difficult 
for me to cling to my own copy throughout the rehearsals. I shall 
not be done with it until the curtain rises tomorrow, as there is 
still a passage or two to be arranged at the last moment. Also I 
cannot without scandal give it to you in the theatre; but if you will 
send me a line to say where you will write your notice, or telephone 
me to 14615 Central (not in the book) I will contrive to send it 
thither for you. I shall be here until 2 o'clock, probably. In haste, 
much exhausted by ‘producing’ — Yrs. ever G.B.S.” 

“P.S. The French Press on Candida is immense. The Debats 
particularly nice. The bewilderment almost worse than English. 
No duel! No adultery! Continence of poet tres malsaine.” 


— 








In the catalogue of the American Book Auction (Sale No. 274) for 
November 30, 1956, appears part of a gt pa autograph inscription 
signed by Shaw, written on the half-title of a first edition (1893) of 
Widowers’ Houses a generation later: 

“The explanation of the press criticisms on page 105 is that 

Ibsen’s play, A Doll’s House, was produced in London in 1889. ., . 

The result was that for some years Ibsen became an obsession with 

the critics, and indeed with all the intelligent entourage of the 

theatre. All the discussions about me .. . became discussions of 

Ibsen. This is hardly intelligible nowadays, because nobody can 

now conceive a theatre absolutely without ideas . . . nor, conse. 

quently, the devastating effect produced by the impact of Ibsen 

on it. G. Bernard Shaw. 23/11/29.” 


A Continuing Check-list of Shaviana 


(Continued from page 14) 


Couchman, Gordon R., “Here Was a Caesar: Shaw’s Comedy Today,” PMLA, 
LXXII (March, 1957), 272-85. Analysis of the play, with emphasis upon its 
historical origins. “Shaw’s comedy of Caesar and his Egyptian schoolgirl is a 
classic example of that delight in paradox and anachronism without which 
Shaw would hardly be Shaw.” 


“G.B.S. to Appear on Russian Stamps,” The Times [London]. October 15, 1956, 
p. 12. Portraits of Shaw, Rembrandt and Mozart on a new series of Soviet 
postage stamps commemorating the 39th anniversary of the October Revolu- 
tion. Shaw’s portrait also appeared on Bulgarian stamps. 


“G.B.S. v. ABC,” Time, LXIX (March 4, 1957), 71. One of the more illuminating 
summaries of the _—— trust case, in that it points out the reasons for the , 
court test of the will. 


Gilroy, Harry, “Shaw Play Stirs Ire of Berliners,” The New York Times, March 31, 
1957, Section I, p. 81. Report of a controversy over a proposed West German 
theatre companys performance of Major Barbara in an East German city. 
Further details in News Notes. 


Gordan, John D., “Bernard Shaw 1856-1950: An Exhibition from the Berg Collec- 
tion,” New York, The New York Public Library, 1956. The thoroughly anno- 
tated catalogue of a significant Centenary exhibit of manuscripts, autograph 
letters and first editions. 


Harrison, Rex, “Shaw and the Actor,” Theatre Arts, XLI (March, 1957), 29, 88. 
A companion article to one by Siobhan McKenna. “Most of his [Shaw's] 
heroes should be played with a little more warmth, vitality and heart than 
they would appear to need in the script. They have to be ‘off-cast’ a bit.” 


Hastings, Lily and Baird, eds., Chrysalis, IX (1956). An edition of the little review * 
entitled “GBS a Centenary Bouquet.” 


Hughes, R. J., and Normoyle, J. L.. eds., Newsletter [of The Shaw Society of Chi- 
cago], I, 3 (March, 1957). 


Johnson, Edgar, “Dickens and Shaw: Critics of Society,” The Virginia Quarterly 
Review, XXXIII (Winter, 1957), 66-79. “Shaw was steeped in Dickens, and 
the two men have a great deal in common both in their encay qualities and 
in their fundamental viewpoints. . . . It is no exaggeration to say that Dickens 
criticisms of society were among the roots of Shaw’s own developed attitude 
toward society.” 


“Law Report. January 16. Mr. Bernard Shaw’s Will: Plan for a New Alphabet,” 
The Times [London], January 17, 1957, p. 12. A full and often amusing report 
of the opening of the “alphabet trust” litigation before Mr. Justice Harman. 
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“Law Report, February 20,” The Times [London], Feb. 21, 1957, p. 13. A full 
report of judgment read by Mr. Justice Harman, High Court of Justice, Chancery 
Division, in case In re Shaw's Will Trusts: Public Trustee v. Day and others. 


McKenna, Siobhan, “Shaw and the Actor,” Theatre Arts, XLI (March, 1957), 30, 
89. A companion article on interpreting Shavian roles to one by Rex Harrison. 
Includes Miss McKenna’s interpretation of Shaw’s Joan. 


“Poland’s Long Connexion with Shaw’s Plays,” The Times [London], December 31, 
1956, p. 3. The Polish theatre reported to have produced 20 of Shaw’s plays 
since 1914, including numerous European premieres and one world premiere 
(The Apple Cart, 1929). The dispatch from Warsaw also notes new produc- 
tions of Saint Joan, Man of Destiny and Dark Lady of the Sonnets, Joan being 
played by Miss Nina Andrycz, in private life wife of the Polish Prime Minister. 


Rypins, Stanley, “Bernard Shaw Remembered,” The Virginia Quarterly Review, 
XXXIII ( Winter, 1957), 80-92. Recollections of visits with G.B.S. in 1915, 1929, 
1933, 1936—and of the rejection of a proposed visit in 1948, when Shaw 
declined to permit it, writing, “Do you realize that I am an old spectre at the 
end of my 92nd year? I had rather you remembered me as I was in my prime.” 


“Shaw in Search of Another’s Ms.,” The Times [London], November 7, 1956, p. 3. 
“A Correspondent” writes of the vagaries of a manuscript submitted to Shaw 
by Mr. Keree Collins in 1935. The amusing history turned up in letters dis- 
covered at Richmond, Surrey. 


Smoker, Barbara, “Shaw and the Alphabet,” The New Statesman and Nation, LIII 
(Jan. 26, 1957), 94-96. Summary of the case for the alphabet reform Shaw’s 
testamentary instructions proposed — that Shaw did not intend his proposals 
to be considered “simply a posthumous joke.” 


Smoker, Barbara, “The L s d of G.B.S.” New Statesman and Nation, LIII (Febru- 
ary 23, 1957, 227-28. The status of the estate of G.B.S. to date: “ iless — 
as a result of the Estate Duty Office’s astronomical valuation of the Shaw copy- 
rights, most of which (at least in Britain) run to the year 2000. Thus present 
income only can be — toward meeting the deficit (and interest) on the 
death duties brought about by the duties exceeding the liquid assets of the 
estate.” 


“Swimming with a Swell,” The Times [London], December 5, 1956, p. 12. The 
anonymous correspondent as a young law student met G.B.S. (then 58) at a 
seaside resort, where they talked and swam together. Anecdotes about Shaw 
on een, Freud and Jung, The Doctor’s Dilemma, oratory and palmistry 
retold. 


“Team,” in “The Talk of the Town,” New Yorker, XXXIII (March 2, 1957), 26-27. 
An interview with Dame Sybil Thorndike and her husband, Sir Lewis Casson, 
including reminiscences of Shaw. 


West, Anthony, “The Hollow Drum,” New Yorker, XXXIII (Feb. 23, 1957). 111-121. 
An extended review of the Henderson and Ervine biographies, concluding 
that what Henderson does give is “an exhaustive study of the surface of his 
[Shaw’s] life as it was lived from day to day in the great world,” while Ervine 
though misunderstanding and distorting Shaw’s approach to Fabianism an 
-_ ism, “shows a very nearly complete understanding of the concea 

aw. 


Wilson, Angus, “The Living Dead: Bernard Shaw,” The London Magazine, Ill 
December, 1956). Wilson sees Shaw’s greatness in his humanitarian humor 
and satire: “Shaw is essentially a great comedian and, above all, a man who 
understands the comic nature of language.” 


(Readers are urged to call to the editor’s attention significant articles, pamph- 
lets or emphemera which may have been overlooked by the compiler.) 
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